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The    Golden-Rod 


QUINCY,  MASS.,  MARCH,  191'2 


QUiNCY  HIGH   SCHOOL 


«(1  H  @  8*  J!  &  H 


The  next  number  of  the  Golden  Rod  will  be 
the  graduation  number.  It  will  contain  some- 
thing "interesting"  about  ewevy  member  of  the 
-senior  class;  also  a  picture  of  the  Editorial  Staff 
of  the  paper.  It  will  be  the  biggest  number  of 
the  year.    Don't  fail  to  bivy  it! 


Seniors!  perhaps  everyone  does  not  under- 
stand that  all  class  dues  must  be  paid  before  a 
graduate  will  be  given  tickets  for  the  senior  re- 
ception in  June.  Samuel  Prout,  the  class  treas- 
urer, will  be  glad  to  tell  you  what  you  owe. 
Don't  leave  the  matter  until  the  last  minute! 


The  boys'  and  girls'  Glee  Clubs,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  Perkins,  are  doing  very  fine  work. 
The  members  meet  in  the  Hall  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday  after  school  and  show  great  enthusi- 
asm and  enjoyment  in  their  work.  They  have 
been  invited  to  sing  at  the  annual  concert  given 
by  the  Quincy  Choral  Society  in  April,  where 
they  are  to  give  a  series  of  numbers  by  the 
modern  composers  Buck.  Mabel  Daniels,  Chad- 
wick  and  Mrs.  Beach.  This  is  an  honor  never  be- 
fore extended  to  the  school. 


The  Raster  vacation  is  here.  Let  us  all  forget 
work  and  store  up  energy  for  the  few  remaining 
months  of  school.  Then  when  we  return  we 
must  settle  down  for  the  home  stretch  and 
"make  good." 
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A  Permanent  Visit 


In  a  dainty  blue  and  gold  boudoir,  before  a 
splendidly  appointed  dressing-table,  sat  a  young 
woman  in  a  pale  blue  dressing  gown,  while  ber 
maid  deftly  combed  the  auburn  hair  that  fell  to 
her  waist,  shading  her  dark,  troubled  eyes.  Si- 
lently the  maid  finished  braiding  the  soft  tresses. 
"Ma'm'selle  will  retire  now,  n 'est-ce-pas ? " 

"No,  Finette.  but  you  may  go.  I  shall  not 
need  you  again  tonight."  So  Finette  withdrew 
slowly  wondering  what  it  was  that  had  been 
troubling  her  mistress  of  late. 

Left  alone.  Virginia  Irving  threw  herself  up- 
on the  bed  and  burst  into  a  storm  of  tears,  a 
storm  that  had  been  brewing  for  a  long  time,  and 
gathering  strength  for  the  final  outburst.  "O 
how  I  hate  myself!  How  I  hate  this  life — this 
round  of  calls,  and  teas  and  receptions  among  a 
lot  of  rich  old  gossips!  How  I  hate  the  duke, 
with  his  old  ruined  castles  and  titles  and  horrid 
little  black  eyes!  I  won't  marry  him.  no  matter 
what  Aunt  Melissa  says  or  does.  I  don't  care  if 
I  am  old  enough  to  be  called  an  old  maid.  Oh.  I 
wish  1  were  dead,  it  would  be  so  nice  up  in 
Heaven  with  Father  and  Mother."  moaned  poor 
Virginia  in  despair. 

Gradually  the  sobs  ceased    and   Virginia    lay 
quite  still.     "What  do  I  want?"  she  kept  asking 
herself.     "I  used  to  be    happy    at     home     with 
Father  and  Mother  in  the  little  cottage.    I  guess 
it  was  because  I  didn't  know  any  better  then." 
and  Virginia  rose  with  a  discouraged  sigh,  and 
opening  a  drawer,  took  out  a  little  picture  and 
sat  down  by  the  light,  examining  it  closely.       It 
was  a  picture  of  her  old     home,     taken     on     her 
twelfth  birthday,  a  short  time  before    the    disas- 
ters which  caused  the  breaking  up  of  the  little 
family,  and  the  girl's  arrival  at  the  home  of  her 
very  wealthy  aunt.  Virginia  laid  the  photograph 
down  and  allowed  her  thoughts  to  wander  l>:'.'-k 
to  the  little  New  England  town  and     the     house 
where  she  was  born.     A  sudden  desire  seized  her 
to  see  the  place  again — to  live  over  in  her  mind 
the  days  when  she  was  happy.       The  more  she 
thought  of  it.  the  more  eager  she  became.     "  If  I 
can't  be  happy,  at  least  I  can  get    away    for    a 
while  from  all  the  people  I  dislike  so."  she  rea- 
soned, "and  now  when  Aunt  Melissa  is  away  for 
a  few  days,  it  will  be  a  good  chance  to  escape." 


She  wrote  a  note  to  her  aunt,  and  to  several 
other  people  cancelling  engagements.  When  her 
plans  were  all  made,  she  retired,  exhausted  and 
discouraged,  but  with  a  tiny  ray  of  cheer  shin- 
ing through  the  gloom. 

The  next  morning  found  Virginia  and  Finette 
on  a  New  England  bound  train.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful day  early  in  June.  As  they  drew  near  to 
Ilillsboro  the  names  on  the  little  stations  began 
to  look  familiar  to  Virginia.  There  was  some- 
thing decidedly  homelike  about  the  cottages, 
with  their  green  lawns  and  shady  trees.  A  hun- 
dred memories  came  crowding  through  her  mind 
as  she  flashed  by  a  big  red  farmhouse  where  she- 
used  to  go  on  Saturdays  to  watch  Dame  Douglas 
make  butter;  here  she  used  to  go  haying  with 
farmer  Douglas,  riding  home  triumphant  and 
tired  at  sunset  on  the  last  big  fragrant  load. 
There  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  the  little  gray 
schoolhouse,  nestling  among  the  pines  and  lilac 
hushes.  Ah!  indeed  she  had  been  divinely  hap- 
py once.  What  was  the  secret?  She  had  thought 
that  to  be  very  wealthy  and  live  in  splendor  and 
luxury  must  be  the  height  of  joy.  but  yet  the  life 
she  was  leading  was  hollow,  meaningless,  and 
superficial.  "What  do  I  want?  O  what  do  I 
want?"  Virginia  asked  herself  helplessly. 

The  train,  with  much  puffing  and  snorting- 
drew  in  to  the  little  station  of  Ilillsboro  and 
stopped.  Virginia  went  ahead  and  Finette  fol- 
lowed with  the  suit-cases.  The  girl  looked  very 
neat  and  lovely  in  her  gray  traveling  suit  and 
small  becoming  hat.  She  wore  a  veil  so  that  she 
would  not  be  recognized  and  criticized  by  the 
hangers  on  about  the  station  and  hotel ;  there 
had  been  much  talk  and  gossip  about  the  sudden 
transformation  of  the  pretty  village  maid  into  a 
society  beauty  in  the  country's  most  exclusive 
set,  as  well  as  of  the  fortune  she  had  received  at 
her  uncle's  death  a  few  years  ago. 

Soon  they  were  established  in  the  town's  one 
very  respectable  hotel;  an  hour  later  Virginia, 
refreshed,  set  out  alone  for  the  other  part  of  the 
town,  where  she  had  spent  her  happy  childhood 
and  where  stood  the  house  in  which  she  was  born. 
It  was  late  afternoon ;  the  streets  seemed  very 
peaceful  and  clean  and  shady.  There  were 
many  new  houses,  with  new  people  sitting  on  the- 
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porches;  but  Virginia  recognized  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes  the  old  houses  where  her  playmates 
had  lived.  She  could  almost  feel  agaiti  the 
thrills  as  of  old  when  playing  games  at  the  par- 
ties they  used  to  have. 

Virginia  hastened  a  few  steps ;  presently,  with 
a  throbbing  heart,  she  turned  into  a  short  grassy 
lane  before  her  old  home. 

The  little  house  stood  silent  and  gray  in  the 
still  summer  afternoon,  only  a  few  patches  of 
paint  being  left  to  show  that  it  had  once  been 
white;  the  windows  were  boarded  up  while  the 
little  porch  was  moss-covered  and  dilapidated.  In 
front  of  the  house  coarse  grass,  weeds  and  flow- 
ers grew  in  a  riot  of  color  and  confusion,  com- 
pletely obscuring  the  walk  to  the  front  door, 
long-stemmed  bachelor  buttons,  planted  by  Mrs. 
Irving  long  ago  in  a  neat  row  beside  the  fence, 
still  grew,  untended,  and  pushed  their  pretty 
faces  out  between  the  pickets ;  a  tender  morning 
glory  covered  the  porch  and  sent  its  tendrils 
out  over  the  windows. 

Virginia  passed  through  the  little  gate  and 
around  the  side  of  the  house  to  the  garden.  Ah 
what  memories  it  called  forth!  Here,  too,  the 
weeds  had  grown  to  a  great  height,  but  what  a 
sweet  warm  fragrance  filled  the  place!  The 
slender  young  apple  trees  that  had  been  set  out 
years  before  by  loving  hands  were  now  large 
fruit-bearing  trees  sending  their  giant  limbs  in 
all  directions,  and  giving  the  orchard  a  pleasant 
.shade;  the  raspberry  bushes  along  the  stone  wall 
were  choked  with  weeds  and  ivy,  but  the  walT 
was  just  the  same.  Here  was  the  very  spot,  at  the 
•old  gap,  where  she  and  barefoot  Billy  Went- 
worth  had  played  store,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
wall,  Virginia  giving  apples,  cherries,  "onions" 
which  she  found  at  the  roots  of  grasses,  and 
worms  which  were  fish  to  Billy,  in  exchange  for 
little  round  pieces  of  tin  which  Billy  used  to  find 
on  the  street  in  front  of  the  milk  factory.  Over 
here  near  the  wall  was  the  summer-house,  bereft 
of  its  green  paint,  with  its  latticed  sides  broken 
in  some  places,  but  completely  covered  by  a 
lovely  grape-vine  whose  tiny  blossoms  gave  forth 
a  delicate  odor.  The  circular  seat  within  was 
unharmed.  Virginia  sat  down  and  closed  her 
•eyes;  perhaps  it  was  the  smell  of  grape  vine 
that  brought  back  the  sweetest  memories;  she 
•could  see  it  all  so  plainly:  it  was  a   few  days  be- 


fore her  final  departure  from  Ilillsboro.  and 
Billy,  then  a  bov  of  fourteen,  had  come  over  to 
spend  a  last  afternoon  with  bis  little  playmate. 
He  had  been  silent  and  unresponsive  all  the  af- 
ternoon ;  then  as  they  were  sitting  side  by  side 
in  the  little  summer-house  Billy  had  burst  out. 
"Aw  what's  the  use  of  livin'!  You're  the  only 
nice  girl  in  Ilillsboro  and  I  was  saving  up  my 
money  to  marry  you  when  I  got  big;  but  now 
you're  goin'  away — Gee  I'll  be  lonesome!"  and 
Billy's  eyes  had  looked  suspiciously  misty.  Vir- 
ginia had  never  seen  him  since  that  day.  He  had 
probably  left  Hillsboro  long  ago. 

It  was  very  warm  and  still  in  the  garden  so 
Virginia  threw  her  hat  and  parasol  on  the  sweet 
green  vine;  then  she  went  around  again  to  the 
front  of  the  house.  She  had  not  gone  to  get  the 
keys  from  Mr.  Perkins,  the  lawyer,  because  she 
did  not  want  anyone  to  know-  that  she  was  in 
town;  the  windows  were  boarded  up,  but  at  a 
front  window-  a  board  was  gone  and  Virginia, 
standing  on  tiptoe  could  see  into  the  long  living- 
room.  The  green  wall  paper  was  stained  where 
the  rain  had  leaked  in  and  the  floor  was  covered 
with  dust,  but  the  red  brick  fire-place  looked  ex- 
actly as  it  had  sixteen  years  before.  It  gave  an 
air  of  warmth  and  cheer  and  best  of  all  it  looke<  I 
like  home.  Virginia  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
summer-house  and  stood  in  the  doorway.  The 
sinking  sun  cast  "a  warm,  beautiful  glow  over  the 
little  house  and  fragrant  garden.  "How  lovely 
everything  is  here — so  quiet  and  peaceful.  I  hate 
to  go  away."  sighed  Virginia  .  Then  a  small 
voice  within  wdiispered.  "Why  go  away.'  AH 
this  is  yours.  Why  not  stay  and  dwell  in  this 
quiet  beauty?     Why  not  indeed?" 

No  sooner  had  the  idea  become  firmly  fixed 
than  it  began  to  grow,  and  soon  Virginia  was 
planning  with  flushed  and  brightened  face. 
What  fun  it  would  be  to  fix  the  place  up !  Sh  ! 
could  have  the  cottage  all  repaired  and  painted, 
and  the  grounds  could  be  made  so  attractive! 
What  a  delightful  occupation  for  summer  morn- 
ings, to  work  in  the  garden  when  everything 
would  be  dewy  and  fresh!  And  she  could 
furnish  the  cottage  to  suit  herself — she  would 
make  it  so  cozy  and  dainty.  So  Virginia 
planned  on  and  dreamed,  while  the  birds  went  to 
rest  and  twilight  descended  upon  the  land. 

A  tall,  sunburned  man  came  leisurely  up  the- 
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country  road.  He  was  smoking  a  cigar  and  evi- 
dently enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  twilight  hour. 
When  he  reached  the  cottage  he  stopped  to  pluck 
a  little  bachelor-button;  then  leaned  on  the  fence 
and  surveyed  the  place  with  an  air  of  familiarity 
and  reminiscence.  He  was  as  unconscious  of  the 
young  woman's  presence  in  the  garden  as  she 
was  of  his  approach. 

The  calling  of  a  Katy-did  above  the  summer- 
house  finally  roused  Virginia  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour;  she  started  to  leave,  but  just  before 
she  reached  the  gate  she  saw  the  man  leaning  on 
the  fence.  lie  saw  her  at  the  same  time.  Both 
stood  dazed  for  several  seconds,  then  the  man 
came  forward  with  bared  head  and  outstretched 
hand.    "Virginia"  he  cried. 

"Billy!     Can  this  be  Billy  Wentworth?" 

"Indeed  it  is.  and  how  strange  that  we  should 
meet  here  after  fourteen  years.  It's  so  good  to 
see  you  again!  I  did'nt  know  that  you  were  in 
HilLsboro." 

"No  one  does.  I  only  came  to  stay  for  a  day 
or  two.  I  just  had  to  come  back  and  see  the  old 
place  again.  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  and 
I  have  been  here  this  afternoon  enjoying  the 
memories  and  making  all  sorts  of  plans.  How 
about  you  .'  Do  you  still  live  in  the  big  yellow 
house  down  on  the  avenue.'" 

"I  am  living  there  now  but  I  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  ten  years  away  from 
home.  Mother  is  gone  now,  so  the  big  house  is 
very  lonely." 


The  two  sat  down  on  the  front  steps.  They 
found  much  to  talk  about.  It  seemed  perfectly 
natural  for  Virginia  to  be  telling  Billy  her  plans 
and  receiving  his  approbation,  just  as  she  had 
done  in  childhood. 

The  succeeding  days  found  Virginia  at  the 
cottage  much  of  the  time,  watching  its  renova- 
tion and.  with  Billy's  help,  unpacking  new  furni- 
ture and  hanging  pictures.  The  days  passed 
swiftly  and  happily.  Soon  the  cottage  took  on  a 
cozy  and  homelike  appearance,  and  the  garden, 
under  the  hands  of  a  skilled  old  gardener,  began 
to  look  as  it  had  in  days  gone  by.  Virginia  felt 
a  new  interest  in  life;  gladness  filled  her  being 
at  the  dawn  of  each  new  day.  Happiness  had 
come  at  last ! 

One  evening  after  a  day  of  tiresome  business 
Billy  turned  toward  the  cottage,  realizing  as  he 
never  had  before  the  loneliness  of  his  own  home 
and  his  longing  and  love  for  the  playmate  of  his 
childhood. 

He  found  Virginia  in  the  garden,  looking  very 
sweet  and  lovely  in  a  simple  white  muslin.  He 
had  approached  softly;  as  she  turned  and  saw 
him  standing  beside  her  in  the  twilight,  her 
cheeks  became  the  color  of  the  rose  in  her  hand. 
Then  Billy,  his  eyes  beaming  with  devotion,  told 
her  all  that  was  in  his  heart  and  begged  her  to 
allow  him  again  to  be  her  devoted  companion  in 
the  little  cottage. 

And  in  the  trees  above,  the  little  Katy-dids 
called  happily,  "She  did,  she  did!" 


The  Finisher  of  Violins 

A  Character  Sketch 


Old  Josef  was  a  finisher  of  violins.  That  is.  he 
took  the  instrument  already  fashioned  and  ap- 
plied the  varnish — one.  two.  three  coats,  some- 
times more. 

He  lived  on  the  mountain-side,  just  back  of  the 
village,  among  the  twisted  oak  and  fragrant 
pine;  amidst  the  sturdy  mountain  flowers,  the 
crackling  of  the  lightning,  and  the  precipitous 
roar  of  the  waterfall;  beside  the  purling  stream 
and  its  banks  of  whispering  reed. 


The  sun  rose  in  the  morning  and  flashed 
through  the  trees,  gleaming  greedily  from  the- 
mountain  dew.  It  flashed  through  Josef's  win- 
dow and  lost  itself  in  the  shadows,  touching  the 
high-lights  on  the  rows  and  rows  of  instruments 
strung  up  along  the  wall.  It  called  the  old  man 
to  walk  in  the  forest,  and  cast  its  parti-colored 
band  through  the  spray  of  the  cascade,  turning 
its  ample  stream  to  molten  silver,  and  a  Paradise 
of  iridescent  light. 
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As  it  sank  in  the  evening,  it  gilded  the  whole 
mountain,  emblazoning  the  cliff  as  with  a  touch 
of  tire.  It  played  its  last  in  the  cascade  and 
burned  through  the  spray  as  a  Hood  of  gold 
from  ;i  chalice  of  flame. 

Old  Josef  loved  the  sun  when  he  walked  in  the 
wood  in  the  morning,  with  the  spicy  fragrance 
of  the  pine  in  his  nostrils  and  the  joy  of  a  new 
dawn  singing  through  his  being,  when  the  dying 
hall  shone  through  his  window  as  it  gilded  the 
mountain;  he  loved  it  always  as  he  loved  all  na- 
ture; as  he  loved  the  little  children  when  they 
crime  to  play  with  him. 

Men  knew  little  of  the  old  man.  To  the  aged, 
old  scenes  and  associations  are  dear  to  the  heart. 
Josef  loved  the  mountain,  the  little  children,  and 
the  ebbing  sun.  He  had  never  known  his  fellows 
-die  had  never  been  young — no  one  had  ever  seen 
him  when  his  hair  was  not  white.  They  said  he 
was  a  wizard;  else  why  did  he  live  alone?  Why 
was  he  always  in  the  wood  and  at  the  waterfall? 
But  they  loved  the  old  man  for  all  that,  and  sent 
their  little  ones  to  listen  to  his  wonderful  stories. 

Twas  little  Elsa  that  Josef  loved  best.  In  her 
wooden  shoes  and  tattered  dress  she  trudged 
sturdily  to  his  workshop  and  sat  with  him  all 
day.  watching  his  deft  fingers  as  he  laid  on  the 
glossy  finish,  clutching  at  the  rainbow  playing  in 
the  dust  motes  above  the  bench,  or  gazing  at  her 
chubby  face  in  the  shining  surface  against  the 
Avail. 

To  Josef,  she  was  the  one  thing  he  loved  more 
than  another.  He  gazed  at  her  in  silent  adora- 
tion as  she  rustled  among  the  pine  branches  in 
the  corner.  She  toyed  with  his  paint-pot  and 
dipped  her  pudgy  pink  finger  into  the  varnish. 
Then  Josef  laughed  at  her  eyes,  all  ready  to  Hll 
with  tears,  and  wiped  the  little  hand  on  his  apron 
as  he  took  her  upon  his  knee  and  told  her  stories. 

Josef's  love  was  houndless  and  pathetic.  The 
great  blue  eyes  that  Elsa  turned  upon  him  in  her 
artless  coquetry,  all  untaught,  fascinated  and 
half  frightened  him.     He  thought  of  the  future 


and  put  it  from  him  as  the  mist  gathered  over 
his  eyes — Elsa  was  not  there,  in  his  vision  of  it, 
little  Elsa  for  whom  he  would  have  caughl  the 
waterfall  and  imprisoned  the  sunbeam. 

He  clambered  over  the  dripping  rocks  at  the 
foot  of  the  waterfall  to  pluck  tic  great  white 
flowers  that  <!vvw  on  the  other  side  for  her.  At 
the  village  he  bought  sweet-bread  and  kept  it  for 
his  little  playmate.  So.  too.  the  violin  on  the 
wall  was  not  sold — Elsa  Liked  to  see  her  face  in 
it. 

One  day  Elsa  came  not  to  the  workshop — nor 
the  next  day.  nor  the  next.  She  went  to  school 
now.  to  Fran  Frettor  in  the  village. 

Every  day  the  old  man  laid  aside  his  brush 
and  went  to  the  waterfall.  Hiding  among  the 
slimy  rocks,  he  watched  her  passing,  unmindful 
of  him.  The  pines  were  sweet  as  ever,  and  the 
mat  of  needles  which  she  pressed  in  passing  was 
sacred  ground. 

Old  Josef,  was  getting  older,  like  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  pines  that  nodded  long  before  he 
was  horn  and  would  nod  after  him. 

The  old  man  went  no  more  to  the  waterfall: 
to  the  great  cliff  towering  above  the  village  he 
took  his  way  instead.  The  town  spread  out  be- 
fore him:  the  gray  castle  on  the  further  hillside, 
its  crumbling  and  mildewed  walls  staring  vague- 
ly out  from  the  even  greenness  of  the  slope;  the 
steady  row  on  row  of  red-tiled  root's,  broken 
here  and  there  with  an  irregular  cornice,  or  an 
added  ell  to  one  of  the  old  houses;  the  open  mar- 
ket-place; and  the  "feat  town  hall.  She  lived 
there,  near  the  church-spire — for  time  had  made 
of  her  a  woman  and  she  lived  in  the  town. 

One  day  the  sun  rose  as  before  and  flashed 
through  the  pines,  silvered  the  waterfall,  and 
danced  its  rainbow  in  the  spray.  All  day  it 
glinted  across  the  tiles  and  descending,  rouged 
the  mountain-side  to  amethyst  and  gold.  It  took 
the  old  man's  soul  with  it.  for  that  too.  was  gold 
—  pure  gold. 

William  Roche  '12. 
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Then  and  Now 


One  morning  in  July,  almost  half  a  century 
ago,  .Jane,  dressed  in  a  little  ruffled  muslin  with 
a  large  poke-bonet  tied  demurely  under  her 
chin,  stood  in  the  square  at  Weymouth  grasping 
a  big  band-box  tightly  in  her  mitted  hands, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  stage-coach  in  which 
she  was  to  take  a  journey  to  the  neighboring 
town  of  Quincy.  Soon  a  rumbling  noise  was 
heard ;  presently  the  coach  dashed  into  view 
around  the  corner  and  drew  up  at  the  stepping 
block.  While  the  driver  was  handling  the  mail 
bags.  Jane  climbed  into  the  coach  and  settled  her- 
self for  her  journey. 

She  passed  through  long  stretches  of  fields 
and  woods,  occasionally  coming  to  a  farm  house 
where  she  got  a  glimpse  of  men  working  in  the 
fields  or  perhaps  a  woman  drawing  water  at  a 
well.  Farther  on  she  saw  a  little  schoolhouse 
closed  for  the  summer ;  a  white  church  with  a 
long  weather  beaten  shed  in  the  rear  for  the 
carriages,  came  into  sight  next.  About  a  half 
mile  beyond,  she  reached  the  top  of  a  hill  from 
which  she  had  her  lirst  view  of  the  Bay.  When 
she  had  crossed  this  by  means  of  a  wooden 
bridge,  she  was  in  Quincy.  After  a  ride  of  per- 
haps fifteen  minutes  she  came  to  Quincy  Square 
where  she  alighted  at  the  steps  of  the  stone 
church. 


A  young  girl  with  unruly  brown  curls  tossed 

-by  the  breeze,  wearing  a  starched  linen  skirt  and 

middy  blouse,  the  sleeves  of  which  were     rolled 


above  the  elbow,  stood  waiting  on  just  such  a 
morning,  at  the  same  place  where  Jane  had  sttod. 
This  was  the  Jean  of  fifty  years  later.  She  also 
was  going  to  Quincy  and  as  she  waited  she  too 
heard  a  rumble  but  instead  of  a  stage  coach,  an 
electric  car  came  around  the  corner.  Quickly 
boarding  this  new  vehicle  she  was  whizzed  over 
the  same  ground  which  her  grandmother  had 
travelled  half  a  century  before.  In  some  re- 
spects the  scenery  was  the  same,  as  many  of  the 
old  farmhouses  remained,  but  these  were  made 
modern  by  having  electricity  and  telephones  in- 
stalled. In  the  fields  the  men  were  no  longer 
making  hay  with  hand  rakes  and  scythes;  raking 
and  mowing  machines  clicked  instead.  The  old 
well  which  had  played  such  an  important  part  in 
the  household  was  now  used  only  as  an  ornament. 
She  did  not  see  the  school  house  and  church  of 
which  her  grandmother  had  spoken  but  in  their 
place  stood  a  nice  brick  school  house  and  a  large 
yellow  church. 

Her  view,  when  she  reached  the  crest  of  the 
hill  was  somewhat  different;  before  her  lay  a  lit- 
tle colony  of  cottages  and  a  large  iron  bridge. 
On  one  side  the  two  tall  chimneys  of  the  electric- 
power  station  loomed  up  against  the  sky  while 
on  the  other,  towered  the  dusky  sheds  of  the 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Plant  like  huge  black 
skeletons.  After  crossing  the  bridge  she  alighted 
from  the  car  in  a  few  minutes  at  Hearn's  Drug- 
Store  in  Quincy  Square. 

Dorothv  Lowe  '18. 


An  Unwilling  Eavesdropper 


:' Those  suffragettes  make  me  weary!"  sighed 
Jack,  the  janitor,  as  he  slowly  swept  up  the  last 
bit  of  dirt  from  the  floor  of  a  balcony  in  a  large 
hall.  "It  isn't  enough  to  keep  me  up  until 
twelve  o'clock  one  night,  without  making  me  do 
the  same  the  next — after  working  harder  than — 
than — I  don't  know  what!"  he  added,  yawning. 


sitting  down  on  the  floor  to  rest.  "They  didn't 
ask  for  the  balcony  this  time,"  he  thought,  "but 
for  fear  some  of  those  gentle  creatures  should 
come  up  here  and  soil  their  silks  and  satins  with 
a  little  dust,  I  thought  I'd  do  it,  Heigh-ho! 
How  tired  I  am  !  My  back's  aching,  and — and — 
talk  about  sleepy!     I'd  sleep  on  a  picket  fence 
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and  enjoy  it  as  much  as  a  feather  bed."  Where- 
upon lie  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length  on 
the  spotless  floor. 

"Huh!  To  think  of  those  women  wanting  to 
vote!  The  idea!  'Twould  be  lots  better  if 
they'd  stay  at  home  and  teach  their  sons  to  vote 
in  the  right  manner  when  they'd  grow  up.  Most 
women.  I  believe,  don't  want  to  vote.  'Tis  only 
the  rich,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Land 
sakes!  To  think  of  their  cry,  'Votes  for  Wom- 
•en!'  " 

And  in  this  manner  he  continued  to  condemn 
the  poor  suffragettes  and  all  their  undertakings. 
However,  it  was  with  ever  decreasing  vigor,  and 
with  more  and  more  forgetfulness  of  the  time 
and  the  surroundings.  Finally  Sleep,  the  mis- 
chievous urchin  that  it  is,  quietly  took  possession 
of  his  mind  and  body,  and  wrapt  all  in  the  sooth- 
ing folds  of  its  pleasing  garments.  The  janitor 
was  as  soon  as  dead  to  the  world  in  general  as  his 
sympathies  but  a  moment  before  had  been  to  the 
pleadings  of  the  suffragettes. 

How  long  this  slumber  held  Jack  in  its  em- 
brace cannot  be  clearly  ascertained.  Neverthe- 
less, when  consciousness  restored  to  him  once 
more  those  senses  that  had  been  romping  in  the 
Elysian  Fields,  it  also  restored  those  thoughts 
relating  to  the  doings  of  the  suffragettes.  Jack 
believed  that  but  a  moment  or  two  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  laid  down  his  dust-pan  and  brush 
and  had  stretched  himself  out  on  the  hard  floor 
in  order  to  gain  a  respite  from  labor.  An  emply 
stomach,  however,  caused  him  suddenly  to  think 
of  home  and  supper.  Then,  flinging  to  the  winds 
his  resolutions  on  woman  suffrage,  he  raised  his 
weary  bulk  to  a  sitting  posture,  yawned,  opened 
his  eyes,  and  feasted  them  on  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

But  horrors!  What  had  happened?  Jack 
gasped.  The  balcony  well  and  good,  was  shroud 
ed  in  the  darkness  of  a  winter's  eve;  but  the 
darkness  of  the  hall  below  was  flooded  with 
myriads  of  electric  beams,  and  disturbed  with 
the  tramp  of  a  hundred  women  in  militant  ar 
ray  ! 

A  quick  working  brain  quietly,  but  in  a  rather 
chilly  manner,  informed  Jack  that  he  must  have 
been  sleeping  for  a  long,  long  time ;  also,  that  he 
must  now  be  in  the  very  midst  of  the  suffragette 
meeting.    The  janitor  dropped  to  the  floor,  terri- 


fied.    "What  in  the  name  of  the  all-seeing  Jupi- 
ter." he  cried  to  himself,  "shall  I  do.'" 

Oh.  mighty  -Jupiter!  Would  that  thou  could  'st 
assist  this  mortal  in  distress!  Would  he  give 
himself  up.  with  explanations,  before  matters 
became  worse.'  Would  he  do  this  and  thereby 
become  the  target  of  the  tongues  (and  perhaps 
of  the  weapons!)  of  these  invincible  militants? 
Or  would  he  remain  where  he  was.  the  unwilling 
and  the  unwanted  listener  to  a  meeting,  the  na- 
ture of  which  had  been  guarded  from  the  ears  of 
cruel  man  with  jealous  care?  Knowledge  of 
England's  history  spoke  an  emphatic  "No!"' 
"But,"  quoth  conscience,  "of  two  evils,  one  must 
be  chosen ;  choose  the  lesser." 

At  last,  Jack  concluded  that  a  more  cordial 
reception  would  be  tendered  him  from  the  shad- 
owy balcony  than  from  the  hands  of  mortal  ene- 
mies. Finally,  curiosity  having  lent  its  weight, 
the  balance  became  perfect,  Jack  became  com- 
posed; courage  returned.  Then,  slowly  but 
surely  raising  himself  into  a  position  whence  he 
could  see  without  being  seen,  he  peered  into  the 
depths  below. 

Our  friend's  eyes  feasted  on  an  unusual  si<>-l>r. 
It  was  a  spectacle  that  opened  wide  the  eyes. 
excited  the  brain,  and  heightened  curiosity. 
There  below  in  perfect  array,  was  a  spi.  ndid  regi- 
ment of  typical  suffragettes,  old.  young  and  mid- 
dle-aged, marching  up  and  down,  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  going  through  with  remarkable 
perfection  all  the  manoeuvres  of  a  company 
preparing  for  the  field!  At  their  head,  straight 
and  magnificent  in  her  military  appearance, 
marched  an  old,  stern-looking  general,  who  gave 
her  feminine  commands  in  loud,  harsh  tones. 
But  for  these  commands,  and  but  for  the  tramp 
of  feet  at  perfect  intervals  of  time,  there  was 
silence  in  the  hall. 

Jack  marveled  that  a  company  of  women  could 
remain  silent  so  long.  To  his  mortal  sight,  none 
of  the  regiment  had  any  extraordinary  weapons 
besides  those  associated  with  feminine  apparel: 
but  .lack  shuddered  as  he  thought  of  the  sharp- 
ened wits  and  the  mighty  determination  that  lay 
beneach  those  threatening  exteriors!  Threaten- 
ing I  say,  for  the  fire  that  burned  within  broke 
forth  in  their  every  movement.  This  was  to  be 
expected.  These  women  were  the  leaders  of  the 
state!   Veteran     commanders,     one     might     say, 
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trained  and  experienced  in  the  art  of  their  war. 
Surely  the  determination  of  this  regiment  won  Id 
be  more  effective  than  a  hundred  cannon  ! 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Jack  gasped  .'  What 
frail  man  would  not  gasp  as  that  sight  met  his 
eyes,  as  that  thought  crossed  his  brain  ? 

The  manoeuvres  suddenly  ceased.  The  com- 
pany, with  signs  of  suppressed  weariness,  quiet- 
ly took  seats  before  a  large  platform  in  front  of 
the  hall.  The  heretofore  commander-in-chief 
now  took  the  position  of  president,  the  hereto- 
fore silence  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  At  first,  whis- 
pers, then  heated  discussions  arose  through  the 
ether.  Silence,  however,  soon  resumed  its  throne 
with  the  aid  of  a  gavel  waged  by  the  clinched 
fist  of  the  president.  But  it  reigned  in  full 
dignity  for  a  moment  only;  for  our  militant 
president  now  took  possession  of  its  throne,  and 
assisted  by  a  mighty  force,  held  it  for  a  lengthy 
period.  This  mighty  force  was  a  most  wonderful 
display  of  oratory  that  kindled  and  then  in- 
flamed the  smouldering  passions  of  her  fellow- 
sufferers.  To  state  it  in  mild  terms,  it  was  a 
tierce  denunciation  of  that  terrible  creature. — 
cruel,   cold,   heartless  man  ! 

Jack,  alone,  defenceless,  lacking  all  weapons 
both  of  the  mind  and  body,  had  to  listen  to  it 
all!  lying  on  the  floor,  fearful  lest  the  searching 
eyes  of  one  of  those  below  would  penetrate  the 
darkness  and  discover  him  in  his  misery.  He  suf- 
fered  agonies. 

Yet  the  fearful  harangue  continued.  Would 
that  woman  never  stop  .'  Had  the  Seven  Furies 
taken  possession  of  her  mind,  and  were  they  now 
vying  with  each  other  as  to  which  could  produce 
the  most  awful  result  ? 

However,  -lack"  was  not  the  only  sufferer  in  the 
shadowy  balcony  that  evening.  It  is  said  that 
misery  loves  company.  Be  that  as  it  may,  from 
some  black  corner  a  starving  mouse  came  forth 
to  seek  a  meagre  supper.  Creeping  stealthily 
along,  it  stopped  at  Jack's  dust-pan  and  at  once 
began  to  nibble  a  few  crumbs  therein.  The  dust- 
pan was  at  Jack's  feet,  but  evidently  the  mouse's 
hunger  exceeded  its  fear,  for  it  nibbled  on. 

Presently  all  was  still  again.  It  really  seemed 
thai  Jack's  misery  would  end  with  the  mouse's. 
Was  everything  now  over:'  Jack  earnestly 
hoped  so. 

The  speaker  was  but  resting  from  her  exer- 
tions.   Her  powers,  however,  were  soon  refreshed. 


Then,  arising,  she  made  an  announcement  that 
shattered  all  Jack's  hopes,  and  brought  him 
to  the  test  of  self-control.  In  substance,  the- 
announcement  was  a  most  cordial  invitation  for 
each  member  of  the  regiment  to  arise,  in  her  turn, 
and  read  aloud  a  paper  on  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  certain  men  of  the  state. 

Would  Jack  listen  to  this  also:'  No;  not  he! 
He  had  heard  enough — too  much  !  Anger  now 
conquered  self-control,  pulled  the  handkerchief 
from  between  his  lips,  and  bore  him  to  his  feet. 

Jack  looked  about  him:  on  the  stage  sat  the 
leader,  mopping  her  brow;  in  the  auditorium 
sat  the  regiment  ;  in  their  midst  a  young  lady 
was  standing,  about  to  read;  in  the  balcony 
stood  .Jack;  at   his  feet   nibbled  the  mouse. 

A  bright  idea  suddenly  flashed  through 
Jack's  brain.  Of  a  sudden  he  stooped,  seized 
the  mouse,  and  in  the  next  second,  the  little  ani- 
mal was  making  a  grand  aerial  flight  through 
the  atmosphere.  The  landing  was  superb! 
Right  in  the  midst  of  the  company,  squarely  in 
the  lap  of  one  of  its  members! 

The  uproar  that  followed  was  awful.  Words 
are  powerless  to  reproduce  the  scene,  to  make 
sound  again  those  terrifying  screams!  The  man- 
liness of  our  militants  tied  in  a  most  disorderly 
manner  from  the  scene  of  battle.  The  bravesl 
of  the  brave — the  commander-in-chief  herself! — 
made  excellent  use  of  the  table  at  which  she  was 
sitting.  Many  more  followed  he.r  example.  A 
few  were  relieved  of  the  fright  by  the  depar- 
ture of  their  senses.     It  was.  indeed,  awful. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  senses,  order  and 
quiet  recovered  from  their  shock.  By  this  time. 
however,  all  warrior  spirit  had  vanished.  The 
president,  no  longer  the  fearless,  invincible  com- 
mander, in  a  weak,  trembling,  voice  gave  her  as- 
sent to  a  motion  for  adjournment.  All  others. 
summoned  all  remaining  strength,  and,  still  true 
to  their  cause  (they  were  soldiers,  after  all! 
gave  vent  to  a  weak  three  cheers  for  woman 
suffrage.  Then  the  leader  slowly  led  her  regi- 
ment from  the  hall.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  their 
wake,    folowed    -lack. 

Ah!  One  little  man,  with  the  assistance  of  one 
tiny  mouse,  had.  in  a  second,  accomplished  what 
the  united  efforts  of  the  police  in  some  cities  had 
been  unable  to  do.  Would  that  there  were  suffi- 
cient Jack's  and  mice  to  subdue  all  suffragettes 
for  all  time!  Oswald  Reinhalter,  '12. 
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The  Fellow  That  Won 


At  the  opening-  of  the  basketball  season  at 
Clinton  College,  there  were  only  two  men  left 
from  the  team  that  had  played  the  year  before. 
One.  Eugene  Weathersby,  (called  Weathers  for 
.short),  a  senior,  had  naturally  been  elected  eap- 
tain.  He  played  a  rushing  individual  game 
which  gave  him  the  reputation  of  the  best  play- 
er at  the  college.  The  other,  Iladley  a  heavy, 
muscular  fellow,  while  not  conspicuous,  was 
usually  in  the  busy  part. 

During  the  weeks  of  practice  that  followed. 
Weathers  noticed  that  something  was  wrong 
with  the  'varsity.  He  decided  to  watch  it  play 
and  therefore  put  Iladley  in  his  place.  Im- 
mediately the  team  seemed  to  turn  into  a  ma- 
chine. Finally  the  captain  knew  what  was  the 
matter;  it  was  with  himself.  He  who  was  con- 
sidered the  best  player  in  the  college,  the  fast 
guard,  he  who  had  shot  so  many  baskets  was 
crippling  his  team.  He  hated  to  admit  it.  but  it 
was  so.  He  knew  now  that  the  only  man  that 
could  play  the  wonderful  forward  of  Rolfe  Uni- 
versity, Clinton's  greatest  rival,  was  Iladley. 
For  the  three  previous  years  Rolfe  had  won  ; 
should  he  let  her  win  this  year? 

^r?  ^  ^?  ;,.: 

On  the  night  of  the  game  with  Rolfe  Univer- 
sity as  Weathers  came  up  from  the  dressing 
room  the  cheering  was  just  beginning.  He 
looked  out  on  the  floor.  A  great  dread  seized 
him.  Could  he  let  Rolfe  beat  dear  old  Clinton 
again?  He  nearly  decided  to  put  Iladley  in. 
but  hurriedly  changed  his  mind.  He  himself 
must  play  this  game  of  all  games! 

Then  his  team  ran  out  on  the  floor  and  was 
greeted  with  a  long  yell;  but  it  lacked  spirit. 
Suddenly  Weathers  realized  what  it  would  mean 
if  Clinton  should  lose  through  him.  He  flew 
down  into  the  locker  room,  sat  down  on  a  bench 
and  fought  it  out  with  himself.  Surely  Clinton 
would  be  defeated  unless — unless — but  he  would 
not.  Wasn't  he  the  captain  of  the  team  and  a 
senior.'  Wasn't  he  supposed  to  be  the  best  play- 
er in  the  school  .'  He  had  waited  for  four  years 
to  be  in  this  game  as  captain,  he  had  worked  for 
it  and  had  trained  for  it.     Oh,  the  glory  of  beat- 


ing Rolfe  for  the  first  time  in  four  years!     No! 

He  would  work  himself  to  death,  lose  the  game 
if  he  must,  but  he  would  not  put  Iladley  in  the 
position  lie  had  earned.  And  yet — to  beat  Rolfe 
after  four  years!  How  happy  all  would  be! 
Clinton  must  win — must  win,  no  matter  what 
his  personal  feelings  were.  Yes!  Clinton  must 
win.  But  how  long  had  he  been  here .'  It 
seemed  hours  to  him it  was  really  five  min- 
utes. At  length  he  rose  with  a  new  look  of  de- 
termination on  his  handsome  face;  he  decided 
that  he.  the  captain,  should  sit  on  the  sides  and 
see  Hadley  play  in  his  place. 

It  was  hard  to  go  up  and  tell  the  fellows  to 
take  their  places.  It  was  one  of  the  most  trying 
moments  of  his  life, but  he  did  it. 

The  whistle  blew;  in  twenty  minutes  it  blew 
again.  The  score  was  a  tie.  They  started  again 
and  how  Weathers  wished  he  were  out  there!  lie 
sat  silently  watching  Rolfe  University  get  a  had 
of  two.  four,  six.  eight,  nine,  and  then  Clinton 
got  two  more  baskets  in  succession.  Another 
one!  The  Clinton  team  was  panting,  all  but 
Hadley.  He  played  steadily  never  letting  ins 
opponent  get  a  possible  shot,  making  low,  swift 
and  sure  passes.  The  'varsity  was  "all  in." 
Everyone  knew  that  the  only  hope  was  Hadley. 
At  last  his  opportunity  came. — three  more  min- 
utes to  play! a  (puck  dribble  and   pass  to  a 

guard  who  passed  it  back  and  the  score  was  21 
to  20  in  Rolfe 's  favor.  The  next  signal  was  Ilad- 
ley's  and  he  calmly  trotted  down,  made  a  basket 
putting  Clinton  ahead  by  one  point.  The  center 
followed  this  by  another  and  the  game  was  over 
and   won. 

Amid  all  the  noise  and  confusion.  Weathers 
stood  alone.  He  saw  them  carry  Hadley  on  their 
shoulders,  and  joined  mechanically  in  their  yells. 
He  was  forgotten,  he  who  had  won  the  game  by 
conquering  himself. 

He  slowly  dressed,  went  to  his  room  and  tried 
to  read.  He  put  his  head  down  in  his  arms  and 
sat  motionless.  All  he  had  dreamed  of  as  his 
right,  Iladley  had  received.  Hadley  it  was  who 
had  won  for  Clinton.  Well.  Weathersby  had 
done  right  but     it     had     been     hard.       Someone 
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opened  the  door  and  walked  in.  Weathers 
raised  his  head  and  was  greeted  by  a  vigorous 
.slap  on  the  back.     It  was  one  of  his  chums. 

"Why.  what's  the  matter,  old  chap?     Aren't 
you  ready!     We've  been  waiting  for  our  captain 
to  lead  the  procession  around  town.    Fine  game 
all  right!" 


It  took  some  time  for  Weathersby  to  compre- 
hend these  hurried  exclamations  for  he  had  been 
thinking  only  of  the  honors  which  were  being- 
heaped  upon  Hartley.  When  he  finally  grasped 
the  situation  he  and  the  other  fellow  shook  hands 
and  left  the  room,  arm  in  arm. 

Florence  Lund.    '12. 


Memories 


It  is  dusk,  and  the  dreary  rain  brats  against 
the  windows  of  a  little  house  among  the  New 
Hampshire  hills.  It  stands  apart  from  any 
other  house,  a  place  which  no  one  would  care  to 
live  in  unless  it  should  tie  an  old  person,  whose 
years  of  neighborly  feeling  have  long  since  de- 
parted. 

A  dear  old  lady,  whose  stately  stature  is  still 
apparant,  is  seated  in  front  of  a  fireplace,  where 
the  embers  are  glowing  brightly.  Time  seems  to 
have  laid  its  share  of  wrinkles  on  her  sweet  and 
lovely  face.  Her  dejected  attitude  suggests 
some  romance  of  bygone  years. 

She  rises,  and  from  the  depths  of  an  old  chest, 
takes  a  relic  of  sweet  girlhood. — a  fan  of  san- 
dal wood,  wonderfully  carved.  As  it  unfolds 
in  her  little  wrinkled  hand,  she  sees  herself  a 
girl  again,  dancing  with  Tom  Gray.  It  was  her 
birthday  and  he  had  given  her  this  fan  as  a  re- 
membrance. Oh !  what  good  times  they  had  had 
together.  Then  in  almost  a  twinkling  she  had 
nothing  left,  to  let  her  know  of  his  friendship 
but — letters — letters  from  abroad,  where  he 
was  studying  with  the  great  masters. 

Tears  fill  her  kind  eyes,  as  she  turns  to  the 
chest  again,  and  takes  from  the  folds  of  an  old 
Oriental  shawl,  a  yellow  letter,  heavy  with  the 
fragrance  of  lavender,  written  in  a  bold  and 
steady  hand — but  faded — so  faded  in  fact,  that 
one  can  hardly  read  the  words,  except  perhaps, 
one  who  knows  the  contents  by  heart. 

She  returns  to  her  chair  to  read  perhaps  for 
the    last    time: — 
"Dear  Cynthia: 

Four  long  years  have  flitted  by  since  we  have 
had  a  real  Christmas  dinner  together.  Do  you 
remember  at  the  last  one  how  we  broke  old  Mr. 
Gobbler's  wish  hone.'  According  to  the  Fates. 
you  were  to  marry,  while  I  swung  on  the  garden 


gate.  Well,  it  spoke  falsely,  dear.  Unless  you 
have  made  one  of  your  many  suitors  happy  with 
your  love,  since  I  last  heard  from  you,  it  is  going 
to  be  Cynthia  who  swings  on  the  garden  gate 
while  Tom  saunters  by  with  his  bride.  For 
Cynthia.  I  have  found  my  life  companion  and. 
as  of  old,  I  wanted  you  to  know  my  secret  first. 

While  Rose  (my  bride-to-be)  sits  in  the  fire 
light  listening  to  tales  of  my  boyhood  days, 
spent  on  the  old  farmstead  next  to  yours.  I  can 
see  her  eys  grow  moist  and  dreamy  as  I  tell  her 
over  and  over  of  the  good  old  times  you  and  I 
had  together.  They  were  good  times,  were'nt 
they  Cynthia  ?  I  trust  that  in  the  far  away 
homeland  little  Cynthia  will  tell  the  same  tales 
to  the  man  of  her  heart.  The  fragrant  memories 
of  those  childhood  days,  somehow,  make  me  very 
happy. 

Now  dear,  write  and  tell  me  how  glad  you  are 
at  my  good  fortune.  I'm  sure.  Cynthia,  you  are 
keeping  some  Prince  Charming  in  suspense : 
don't  punish  him  longer,  but  join  the  ranks  of 
happy  lovers.  Rose  and  I  will  gladly  cross  the 
seas  to  watch  the  lucky  man  lead  the  playmate 
of  my  childhood  to  the  altar  of  the  little  village- 
church. 

Good  bye,  Cynthia  dear,  and  may  God  bless 
you!  Tom." 

She  reads  the  letter  and  from  the  envelope  she- 
takes  a  little  paper  clipping : 

"Burial  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  at  his  beautiful 

mansion. street,  Paris,  France."    The  paper 

is  dated  a  few  days  back. 

"I  have  waited  a  long  time  but  now  I  shall  see 
him."  she  says  as  her  head  falls  forward  on  her 
breast;  but  the  smile  on  her  sweet  lips,  gives 
proof  that  this  is  the  happiest  moment  of  her 
life  since  the  arrival  of  that  letter. 

Juanita  Metherall.  '12. 
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Aunt  Sue's  Dilemma 


".Jo!  Josephine!"  called  Aunt  Sue  from  the 
front  garden  steps.  "Get  me  some  white  cotton 
— a  spool  of  number  seventy  white  cotton." 

•  Id.  who  was  half  way  across  the  fields  nodded 
her    head. 

Aunt  Sue  turned  to  g'o  into  the  house  when  a 
»-ust  of  wind  blew  the  door  shut.  She  rattled 
the  knob,  but  the  door  had  latched  from  the  in- 
side. What  should  she  do  ?  Here  she  was  on 
her  front  door  steps  at  three  o'clock  on  a  hot 
June  afternoon,  attired  in  a  kimona — she  had 
been  dressing  when  she  thought  of  the  thread — 
with  her  hair  down  her  back. 

There  was  not  a  house  in  sight.  Jo  had  gone 
to  Button  End  and  would  not  be  back  before 
five  o'clock.  Worst  of  all.  company  was  coming 
to  supper  at  half-past  five  and  she  must  be 
ready  for  them.  She  tried  the  parlor  windows 
that  looked  out  upon  the  front  piazza  but  they 
were  all  locked.  She  always  locked  the  back 
door  in  the  afternoon   while  she   was     upstairs. 


Suddenly.  Aunt  Sue  thought  of  the  sitting-room 
window.  Possibly  she  could  get  in  there  by 
standing  on  a  chair.  She  took  one  of  the  piazza 
chairs  and  dragged  it  around  to  the  side  of  the 
house.  It  was  not  quite  high  enough  bid  she 
could  just  reach  a  small  hassock  that  was  on  the 
floor  near  the  window  so  she  put  that  on  the 
chair.  Standing  on  this,  she  could  get  her  knee 
on  the  windowsill.  Then  she  found  that  she 
could  go  no  further  because  her  skirt  had  caught 
on  a  nail  outside.  The  door  bell  rang.  Aunt 
Sue  gave  one  mighty  pull  and  wrenched  herself 
free.  She  scrambled  to  her  feet  and  went  out 
into  the  kitchen.  Her  husband  was  standing 
just  inside  the  door  which  was  wide  open.  Aunt 
Sue  gazed  at  the  door  and  then  at  her  husband. 
Then  she  spoke 

"John  Preston!  You  come  help  me  get  out  of 
that  window.  I'm  going  outdoors  and  come  in 
the    proper    way." 


Basket  Ball 


Under  a  new  system,  the  candidates  for  the 
1912  basket  ball  team  reported  for  practice  on 
December  5,  with  Coach  Staff  and  Captain 
Chapman.  It  was  decided  that  all  candidates, 
in  order  to  play  on  the  Varsity  team  should  try 
out  for  their  respective  class  teams.  Each  class 
was  represented  by  two  teams. 

On  Wednesday  of  the  following  week,  the 
Juniors  defeated  the  Seniors  in  a  well  played 
game,  while  the  Sophomores  barely  won  from 
the  small  Freshman  team.  The  following  Thurs- 
day the  Sophomores  defeated  the  .Juniors,  thus 
winning  the  championship  of  the  school. 

The  schedule  as  arranged  by  Roland  Estey 
was : 

January  5 — Rockland  at  Quincy. 

•January  10 — Milton  at  Quincy. 

.January  12 — Winthrop  at  Quincy. 

January  16 — Oliver  Ames  at   North   Easton. 


January  1!) — Rockland  at  Rockland. 
January  2(i — Worcester  at  Quincy. 
January  80 — Reading  at  Quincy. 
February  2 — Haverhill  at  Quincy. 
February  6 — Franklin  at  Franklin. 
February  8 — Heading  at  Heading. 
February  !) — Weymouth  at  Weymouth. 
February  18 — Salem  Normal  at  Salem. 
February    Hi — Wellesley   at   Quincy. 
February  20 — Oliver  Ames  at   Quincy. 
February  22 — Newton  at  Quincy. 
February   27 — Weymouth   at   Quincy. 
March    1 — Newton    at    Newton. 
March  5 — Winthrop  at   Winthrop. 
March  8— Salem  Normal  at  Quincy. 
March    12 — Tech     Sophomores     at     Quincy. 

Cancelled. 

.March    18— Wellesley  at   Wellesley. 
.March    15 — Provincetown   at   Quincy. 
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The  games  played  were  as  follows: 
JANUARY    2. 

Quincy  in  its  first  game  of  the  season  defeat- 
ed Rockland  High  school  by  a  score  of  48-11. 
The  game,  as  played  from  beginning  to  end  was 
one-sided.  Only  once  did  the  Rockland  team 
make  any  startling  plays.  Trask  and  Finlay 
were  the  star  men  for  the  home  team. 

JANUARY     10. 

Quincy  gained  a  victory  over  Milton  High  in 
a  well  played  game  at  the  home  "gym"  by  a 
.score  of  20-16.  The  team  work  of  Quincy  was 
spectacular,  as  was  the  aggressiveness  of  the  vis- 
itors. Trask  and  Johnson  starred  for  the  home 
team,  while  Carson  played  well  for  the  losers. 

Quiney's  second  team  defeated  the  Milton  sec- 
ond by  a  score  of  24-6.  Estey  was  the  high  man 
with  the  baskets. 

JANUARY     12. 

In  a  very  fast  and  exciting  game,  Quincy  de- 
feated the  strong  Winthrop  team.  26-23.  Quincy 
retained  the  lead  through  the  whole  game.  By 
two  brilliant  shots  at  critical  points  .Johnson 
became  the  star  of  the  game.  Trask  held  down 
The  central   position   with  great   form. 

Quiney's  second  team  was  beaten  by  Winthrop 
second,   8-6. 

JANUARY     17. 

Oliver  Ames  School  was  defeated  in  its  own 
"gym"  by  Quincy  20-19.  Quiney's  poor  con- 
dition was  the  cause  of  the  small  score.  Last 
year  Oliver  Ames  claimed  the  championship  of 
eastern  Massachusetts,  after  winning  from 
Quincy  by  one  point,  in  a  twelve-minute  over 
time  period. 

The  second  team  also  won  from  the  North 
Easton  five  in  a  score  of  10-9. 

JANUARY     20 

Quincy  High  beat  Rockland  High  in  the  hit- 
ter's "gym"  28-18.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half 
Rockland  had  a  lead  of  three  baskets,  owing  to 
the  poor  basket  of  Quiney's.  but  the  Granite 
City  boys  in  the  last  half  turned  out  the  winners 
Johnson  and  Trask  starred  in  this  game. 


January     26. 

Quincy,  in  defeating  Worcester  South  High, 
at  Quincy.  not  only  made  a  record  for  the  num- 
ber of  points  scored  in  a  basket  ball  game  this 
year,  but  her  right  forward.  Finlay  smashed  all 
standards  of  school  boys'  basket  ball,  by  shoot- 
ing thirty-two  baskets  from  the  Moor.  The  total 
score  was  115-0.  Trask  also  broke  the  season's 
record  as  it  stood,  shooting  16  baskets  from  the 
floor.  The  only  exciting  moment  in  the  game 
was  when  Worcester's  forward  had  the  ball  un- 
der his  own  goal,  and  tried  to  shoot  it;  the  ball 
however  went  ten  feet  wide.  The  whole  team 
played  as  a  unit  throughout. 

JANUARY     30. 

In  the  last  two  minutes  of  play,  the  strong- 
Reading  High  School  team  went  to  defeat  under 
the  hands  of  Quincy  High.  With  three  minutes 
to  play  and  the  score  9-6  against  them.  Quincy 
too]<  a  sudden  spurt.  Chapman  started  off  with 
a  goal,  succeeded  by  Trask  and  Finlay.  The 
whistle  immediately  followed:  the  game  was  won 
for  Quincy  12-9.  Captain  Chapman  was  easily 
the  star  of  the  game  with  six  points  to  his  credit, 
although  Johnson  and  Trask  showed  up  to  great 
advantage. 

FEBRUARY    2. 

Quincy  won  from  Haverhill  High  in  a  very 
close  and  exciting  game  by  a  score  of  36-20. 
Haverhill,  the  claimants  of  the  championship  of 
northern  Massachusetts,  started  off  like  winners 
but  it  was  not  long  before  the  home  quintet 
caught  up  with  them.  Quincy.  near  the  close  of 
the  game,  took  a  sudden  jump,  caging  five  bask- 
ets. Finlay.  Johnson,  and  Trask  starred  for 
Quincy.  The  former  was  high  man  with  eight 
baskets. 

FEBRUARY    6. 

Quincy  underwent  its  first  defeat  of  the  season 
when  the  heavy  Franklin  High  School  team  beat 
them  38-20.  The  game  was  played  under  the 
college  rule,  never  used  by  Quincy.  This  was 
very  unfortunate  for  Quincy. 
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FEBRUARY     8. 

Quincy  in  a  return  game  with  Reading  met 
its  second  defeat  to  the  tune  of  16-14.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  half,  the  score  stood  12-4  in  Quin- 
cy \s  favor  but  the  brilliant  shooting  on  the  part 
of  Reading,  won  the  game. 

FEBRUARY     9. 

Quincy,  breaking  away  from  its  hard  luck 
streak  won  from  the  Weymouth  High  School 
team  in  a  well  played  game  at  Weymouth  by  a 
score  of  22-14.  Finlay  and  Trask  played  their 
usual  brilliant  game.  Holmes  also  showed  up 
well  at  a  critical  point. 

FEBRUARY  13. 

Quincy  was  defeated  by  Salem  Normal  28-1S. 
The  game  was  very  fast  and  well-played  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Salem  team  was  practically  a 
college  quintet,  with  two  old  Dartmouth  players 
on  it.  Trask  played  a  fine  game  against  Long, 
the  speedy  center  of  the  Normal  team,  who  him- 
self caged  eight  baskets  from  the  floor. 

FEBRUARY  16. 

Quincy  defeated  the  Wellesley  High  School 
team  in  a  one-sided  affair  at  the  home  "gym"  by 
the  score  of  7!)-!).  The  Wellesley  lads,  although 
heavy,  had  practically  no  show  against  the  Quin- 
cy five.  Trask  was  easily  the  star  with  twenty- 
three  baskets  from  the  floor.  Chapman  also 
played  a  good  game. 

FEBRUARY  20. 

Quincy  in  a  return  game  with  Oliver  Ames 
School  defeated  the  latter  in  the  local  gym  by  a 
score  of  39-20.  The  game  was  very  interesting 
and  at  moments  exciting,  although  Quincy  re- 
tained the  lead  throughout  both  halves.  The 
feature  of  the  game  was  the  brilliant  shooting  of 
Trask  while  Captain  Chapman  covered  his  for- 
ward position  with  honors.  The  passing  of  the 
visitors  as  well  as  all  round  playing  by  Coward 
and  Nelson  was  evident. 

Quiney's  second  team  defeated  the  Oliver 
Ames  second  in  a  close  game  16-10. 

FEBRUARY  22. 

In  one  of  the  best   games  ever  witnessed  in  the 

Butler  Road  "gym",  Quincy  fought  (i()  minutes 
with  her  old   rival.  Newton   High,  the  battle  end- 


ed in  the  score  16-16.  The  balcony  was  packed 
to  its  greatest  capacity  with  a  goodly  following 

from  Newton.  The  first  half  ended  with  Newton 
a  10-9  leader,  but  Quincy  at  the  blow  of  the 
whistle  started  out  for  "blood."  After  twenty 
minutes  of  fighting  the  closing  whistle  blew  with 
the  score  14-14.  It  was  decided  by  the  two  cap- 
tains and  coaches  to  play  a  five  minute  overtime 
period.  Bui  this  failed  to  produce  a  winner. 
Another  live  minutes  was  added  and  after  a  few 
minutes  Chivers  of  Newton  caged  a  basket,  but 
Quincy  overtook  the  lead  when  Trask  shot  Mi- 
last  basket.  The  whistle  then  blew  and  the  game 
was  ended.  The  whole  Quincy  team  played  a 
tine  defensive  game.  Nash  may  also  be  men- 
tioned for  his  goal  from  fouls. 

FEBRUARY  27. 

In  a  one-sided  game.  Quincy  beat  Weymouth 
High  59-19.  The  precious  game  with  Weymouth 
ended  in  a  much  smaller  score  for  Quincy  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  basketball  court  of  the  form- 
er's. The  game  started  with  MacDonald  R.  F. 
and  Baird  L.  1>.,  both  showing  up  to  advantage. 
Macdonald  caged  thirteen  baskets  from  the  floor. 

march  :>. 

Quincy  strengthened  its  hold  on  the  State 
championship  when  she  defeated  the  clever  Win- 
throp  High  team  on  the  hitter's  floor.  Quincy 
wishing  to  repeat  her  former  victory  started  in- 
to the  game  with  a  rush.  The  first  half  ended 
with  the  visitors  a  10-9  leader.  In  the  second 
half  Quincy  held  its  lead  to  the  end.  With  the 
score  15-14  and  two  minutes  to  play.  Werner  of 
Winthrop  was  given  a  \'\-<>v  try.  but  his  eye  was 
pom-,  so  the  game  came  to  an  r\\i\.  Finlay  and 
Trask  both  played  well.  Trask  shooting  live  fouls. 

Quincy  second  was  defeated  by  the  North 
Shore  second  team  59-9. 

MA  KM  4  I      7. 

Quincy  with  the  same  score  reversed,  defeated 
the  fast  Salem  Normal  team  28-18.  In  order  to 
cover  Long,  tli'.'  big  center  of  the  normal  team 
Johnson  was  shifted  to  center,  with  Trask  in  a 
forward  position.  The  way  Johnson  covered  his 
man  was  yryy  amusing  to  the  spectators.  Trask 
played  his  usual  line  game. 
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Athletic  Notes 


The  1912  basketball  team  was  made  up  of  en- 
tirely new  men  and  Mr.  Staff  deserves  much 
credit  for  his  tine  management  of  the  team. 

Pinlay  broke  all  previous  records  when  he 
caged  thirty-two  baskets  in  the  Quiney- Worces- 
ter game. 

Nash  of  Newton  may  be  highly  commended  for 
his  free  try  shooting. 

The  Newton  game  at  Quiney  was  very  success- 
ful financially,  $65  being  taken  in  at  the  door. 

Wall  of  Weymouth  High  with  his  record  of  36 
baskets  was  certainly  a  force  in  the  Quiney  game. 

The  Quiney  team  may  be  highly  praised  for 
Its  victory  over  Salem  Normal,  as  the  latter  is 
practically  a  college  team. 

Mr.  Harold  Fenner  has  been  lately  appointed 
Basketball  Manager  in  place  of  Estey  '13. 

"Pin"  Johnson  certainly  stuck  to  Long  in  the 
Quincy-Salem  game.  You  should  not  have 
scratched  him,  Herbert. 

It  was  a  very  good  second  team  which  went 
over  to  Winthrop.  The  defeat  was  due  to  the 
very  rude  crowd  and  to  Winthrop 's  ability  at 
shooting  baskets.  Quiney 's  first  basket  was  of  a 
very  queer  sort. 

In  a  short  time  the  boys  will  be  sitting  up  in 
the  balcony  behind  the  screen  watching  the 
girls  playing  basketball. 

The  Vaudeville  show  given  by  the  girls  in  the 
High  School  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  Athletics 
was  a  great  success.  The  girls  put  a  lot  of  time 
and  energy  into  the  undertaking  and  were  well 


repaid  both  financially  and  by  the  appreciation 
of  the  large  audience.  A  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  dollars  were  cleared.  This  will  carry  us 
successfully  through  the  baseball  season  with  a 
good  amount  to  start  football.  We  are  more 
than  grateful  to  the  girls ;  it  is  not  the  first  time 
they  have  helped  the  boys.  Three  cheers  for  the 
girls!     THREE  CHEERS  FOR  THE  GIRLS! 

Baker  of  Weymouth  High  defeated  Kings- 
bury. Q.  H.  S.,  on  January  1  in  a  three  mile  run. 

Edwin  Brown  '13  has  been  appointed  assist- 
tant  manager  of  the  1912  football  team. 

Quiney  High  was  defeated  by  Natick  High's 
relay  team  in  the  late  B.  A.  A.  inter-scholastic 
meet,  held  in  Mechanics  Hall.  Quiney  was  not 
represented  in  any  other  event. 

Mr.  Mansur.  manager  of  the  1912  baseball 
team  has  already  arranged  a  fine  schedule. 

On  Feb.  19.  battery  candidates  were  called  out 
for  the  1912  baseball  team.  About  sixteen  men 
reported.     They  will  be  coached  by  Mr.  Staff. 

The  track  athletes  under  Captain  Estey  are 
progressing  well.  A  very  good  team  should  be 
built  to  compete  in  dual  meets  with  all  the 
neighboring  schools. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  none  of  the  other 
classes  took  up  the  Senior's  challenge.     ( ?) 

Coach  Arthur  Staff  has  turned  out  probably 
the  best  school  boy  basketball  team  in  the  state. 
May  all  the  following  ones  be  as  good. 

As  basketball  is  now  coming  to  a  close,  we  look 
back  upon  this  season  as  the  best  ever. 

Maurice  Blackmur. 

Athletic  Editor. 
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Jokes 


Manual  Training — (Pointing-  to  a  wooden 
cabinet)  "Yes.  hoys.  I  made  that  out  of  my 
own  head.'" 


Freshie— "He  walked  the  hoy" 
Teacher   (sarcastically) — "That   is  impossible. 
Did  you  ever  walk  anything?" 

Freshie — "Yes,  I've  walked  a  mile." 


"Young-  man,"  said  the  teacher,  as  he  grabbed 
an  active  Freshman.  "I  believe  Satan  has  got 
hold  of  you." 

"I  believe  he  has."  was  the  meek  reply. 


1912— "Believe  me.  I  don't  like  these     short, 
fat  girls." 
1914 — "Well  why  don't  you  tri-angular  ones  ? " 


Teacher — (to     hoy     staying      after      school) 
"  What  is  a  good  motto  for  naughty  hoys  like 
you  that  have  to  stay  after  school?" 

Boy — "(live  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 


Pete  Chapman  was  out  of  school  a  few  days  on 
account  of  illness  hut  he  is  "Aulbach"  again. 


Miss  Thompson — "Put  the  problem  to  the 
right  of  your  figure  Mr.  Larkin." 

Mecca  (alias  Albert) — "Over  her?"  (pointing 
to  the  left) 

Miss  Thompson — "Well  this  isn't  a  German 
army.    You  ought  to  know  which  is  which." 


Little  (in  shorthand)— "That  symbol  for  lit- 
tle is  too  narrow." 

Miss  Todd— "Some  things  can  be  both  little 
and  narrow  at  the  same  time,  you  know." 


bAird 
hyLand 

LUNDIN 


finLay 

ANDREWS 
CHAPMAN 
HOLMES 

craNe 
traSk 


German  translation — "She  ate  her  bread  like 
a  wood." 

"Betty  laid  her  goats  down." 


Teacher — "Has  anyone  in  this  class  got     any 
sense  .'" 

Pupil — "I've  got   a    nickel." 


Miss  C-ane— "Spell  married.  White." 

Starret— "M-a-r-i-e-d-" 

Miss  Crane — "You  had  better  learn  to  spell  it 
pretty  soon,  because  you  might  want  to  know 
how." 


It  is  reported  that  "Kip"  Young  Loves—joy 


Teacher — "Where  is  Naples?" 
Juanita — "  in  France." 


"Dick"  Crane — (breaking  in  on  a  talk  about 
watches)  "I  think  the  Howard  is  a  very  sweet 
one." 


'14  "He  closed  one  eye  and  went  to  sleep." 


Senior  (translating) — "I  rushed  toward  him 
and  threw  my  arms  about  his  neck,  then  after 
kissing  him  I-er-a-er  (That  is  as  far  as  I  got  for 
today.") 

Teacher — "Well,  I  guess  that  was  enough  for 
one  daw" 


Miss  Salsman — "How  do    you     regulate     the 
pendulum  of  a  clock  .'" 
Soph— "By  tightening  the  boob." 


Audi,  sagte  drv  Fischer,  nun  will  sic  Kaiseriu 
werden." 

Junior  (translating) — "Ah.  said  the  Fisher- 
man now  she  has  become  a  cheese." 


Teacher     "Give  me  a  word  thai   is  full  of  de- 
light." 

1912— "Love." 
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"<;ive  me  an  example  of  inverted  order" 
"I  can't  stand  on  my  head  or  I  would." 


Pin  Pinson  (reading) — "And  every  lady  in 
the  land  had  ten  fingers  and  ten  toes  on  each 
hand." 


Freshie  (translating-)  "The  cup  shines  itself." 


Heard  at  7.4f>  A.  M. — Man  in  auto — "Jump  in, 
young  man.  and  I'll  give  you  a  lift  to  school." 

Young  Man — "No  thanks,  I'll  get  there  alto- 
gether too  soon  as  it  is." 


('hem — "Mention  an  oxide." 
Pupil— "Leather." 

("hem — ''What  is  leather  an  oxide  of?" 
Pupil — "An    oxide     (ox-hide)     of    beef 
course." 


of 


Senior — "I  am  not  going  to  take  part  in  the 
dramatics  this  year.  1  always  think  I  am  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  myself." 

Claribel— "Oh,  everyone  thinks  that." 


Why  can't  we  have  a  11)12  sideshow  with  Wig- 
gins for  the  giant.  Andrews  for  the  fat  man.  and 
Corbin  for  the  midget.' 


Teacher — "Why  do  the  English  capitalize 
'I'?" 

Chase  '13 — "Because  our  fathers,  our  grand- 
fathers, our  great-grandfathers,  and  our  great- 
great  gran " 

Teacher— "Be  seated!" 


Germany — "The  declension  of  ein  is  just  like 
that  one  over-  there  only  it  is  different." 


Latin— "What   is  the  word  for  1  give.'" 
Freshie — "Don't  know." 

Latin — "That  is  right,  the  principal  parts  are 
dono,  donare,  etc." 


Mr.  Roach  says  that  "Mecca  is  sacred     to     the 
Mohainmedens." 


Jeff — "Have  you   seen    him?" 

Hank— "Who?" 

Jeff— "Search  me.     Ask  Dowdie." 


The  Punch — "Arc  you  coming  down  to  bat- 
tery  practice  today.    Leon  .'" 

White-  "No.  1  don't  see  how  they  arc  going 
to  bat  in  a  little  gym  like  that  without  breaking 
the  windows   anvwav." 


Teacher — Translate  this     sentence:     "Tempus 
fugit." 

Pupil  —"Time   flees." 

Teacher — "That  is  wrong.     What  is  the  sign  of 
the  pluperfect .'" 
Pupil— "Has." 

Teacher — "Well,   translate   it  again." 
Pupil — "Time  has  flees." 


Elton  Chase.   'Pi.  "can  Millicent." 


'15 — "Hey!  where  are  you  going  with  the  load 
of  books  ?" 

'12 — "Home,  of  course.  I  am  just  getting 
ready  for  my  home  studying." 


Finlay  is  now  struck  on       ( ?) 


LOST.  STRAYED,  OR  STOLEN— Atwood's 
misplaced  eyebrow. 


Puff-P-P-Puff,     Puff-P-P-Puff.     galm      your 

fears,  it  isn't  an  engine  coming,  it  is  only  Ilor- 
tense  (alias  Madame  DeForrest  I  from  the  vaude- 
ville show. 


Freshie — "Have  you  got  a  book  on  My- 
thology .'" 

Miss  Lennon — "What  do  you  want  of  a  book 
on  mythology  .'" 

Freshie — "1  want  to  look  up  the  composition 
of  macaroni." 


The  Worcester  players  might  jusl  as  well  have 
worn  their  overshoes  and  coats  while  they  were 
about  it. 


Miss    Kennedy — "(live    me   an    illustration    of 
corpuscles." 

Soph — "Sardines." 


Miss  Whit  taker — "If  you  finish  this  drawing 
before  you  get  it  done  you  may  go  on  with  the 
next  one." 
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29 — If  the  square  root  of  x  equals  a  what  does 
x  equal .' 
"Pin"— 95. 


.Miss  Todd  (breaking  in  on  Tom  Curtain's 
recitation) — "Did  someone  speak  who  had  no 
permission  to  do  so?" 

Tommie — "I  thought  I  heard  someone  cheer- 
ing." 


Miss  Fay — "Give  me  a    descriptive    adjective 
modifying  the  noun  cat." 

Mahoney — "My  cat  is  a  bear  cat." 


Fenner — "If  France  and  Germany  went  to 
Mar  what  stand  would  England  take  if  she  did 
not  want  to  favor  either  side?" 

Freshie — "Why  England  would  let  one-half 
her  army  fight  for  France  and  the  other  half 
would  fight  for  Germany." 


Wellsfoot    (at  Soph  reception)— "If  you  are 

not  full  Miss  B 1  would  like  a  dance  with 

you." 


28 — "Translate  this  sentence.  Miss  Ross, — 'I 
like  to  sit  under  the  light  of  the  stars. ' 
Miss  Ross— "I  can't  do  that." 
28 — "Well  here  is  a  chance  for  somebody." 


29— "What  are  you  so  silly  about?' 
Sutie  Jr.— "I'm  not  silly." 
29 — "Oh,  yes  you  are." 


Mo— "What  is  biology  like?" 
M4 — Well  it  is  like  the  study  of  the  biology  of 
George  Washington  and  other  great  men." 


Myrtle  Brundage  likes  Main(e)  very  much. 


"I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  danger  ir: 
kissing"  he  remarked  tentatively. 

"I  have"  she  replied,  "but  I  come  from  a  fam- 
ily noted  for  courage." — Ex. 


"Dib"  Hall  went  pretty  Lowe  at  one  dance  but 
he  will  take  a  Knapp  at  some  other  one  and  get 
over  it. 


Teacher — "Can  you  give  me  a  long  sentence V 
Freshie— "No  sir,  but  I'd  like  to." 


German  teacher — "How  did  you    know    how 
to  put  the  "d"  before  the  article  .'" 

Waddell— "Oh.  you  have  to  learn  tfiat." 


As  to  the  agreement  of  personal  adjectives,  we 
cannot  see  why  a  masculine  and  a  feminine 
should  not  go  together  but  then  (Turn  the  light 
a  little  lower,  George.) 


"Die  Manner  gigen  alle  in  das  Stadthaus" 
Soph — "The  men  had  all  the  ginger  ale  in  the 

statehouse." 


Teacher — "  What  inanimate  object  did  she 
bring  into  the  yard?" 

Miss  Aulbach  '13— "She  brought  in  a  fish  but 
it  was  dead,  so  it  was  inanimate." 


It  is  reported  that  Burr,  the  Soph's  President, 
is  verv  fond  of  Bonnev  lassies. 


Teacher — "What  is  the  difference  between  vir 
and  homo?" 

Wise  Freshie — "One  is  a  human  being  and 
the  other  is  only  a  man." 


French  Translation — La  on  avait  la  soupe,  la 

on  avait  dit  la  messe There  they  made  soup 

and  it  was  an  awful  mess. 


'13 — "What  does  dining  a  la  carte  mean?" 
'12 — "Feeding  at  a  lunch  wagon." 


23 — Give  me  the  plural  of  beau,  White." 
Little  Starret  looks  very  much  surprised. 
23 — "You  know  that  sometimes  there  are  more 
than  one." 


29— "What  are  you  trying  to  do,  Mr.  Mullin?" 
Mullin— "Nothing." 

29 "Well  you  certainly  have  succeeded  as  far 

as  your  geometry  is  concerned." 


High  Schooler— "Where  does  Carl  Smith 
live  ?" 

Wise "Do   you    know    where    the    Johnsons 

live?" 

High  Schooler— "Yes." 

Wise — "  Then  you  know  where  Carl  lives. " 
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NOTICE — The  candidates  for  the  tenuis  team 
must  undergo  a  course  of  spring  training.  This 
course  will  consist  of  daily  bean  hag  and  tiddle- 
de-wink  matches.  Athletes  with  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  strenuous  games  please  pass  their 
names  in  to  Chester  Allen  or  Fred  Atwood. 


Accordingto  Miss  Kirmeyer  the  older  a  person 
is  the  brittler  the  bone ;  and  the  younger  a  person 
is  the  softer  the  hone.  O'Dowd  must  be  pretty 
young  because  his  head  feels  quite  soft. 


Freshie  (translating) — "There  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  lie  took  a  bath  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life." 


'12— "I've  lost  my  book." 

'14_"  What  did  it  look  like  .'" 

'12 — "Just  like  that  one  only  it  had  a  green 
cover  instead  of  a  red  one  and  it  was  a  German 
grammar  instead  of  a  French  translation." 


Miss  Zeller — "These  tickets  cost  25  cents  for 

scholars." 

Brick  Blackmur — "How  much  can  I  go  for." 
Miss  Zeller — "Little  boys  like  you  are  let  in 

for  nothing  if  they  are  accompanied  by  their 

parents." 


Miss  Crane — "Are  you  chewing  gum.  Cur- 
tin?" 

Tom— "No  ma'am." 

Miss  Crane — "Well  you  have  the  funniest 
shaped  mouth  I  ever  saw.  in  repose." 


Teacher — "What  is  a  vacuum?" 
Pupil — "I've  g«»t  it  in  my  head  bul  I  can't  tell 
what  it  is." 


"Fin"   .Johnson    is   a    sure-shot    for    windows 
when    playing   basketball.      Pin    (alias    Venus, 
left  his  mark  at  the  Weymouth  High  School. 


Mr.  Howlett — "Although  some  of  the  boys 
leave  the  receptions  at  l(>.:-50  they  don't  arrive  a1 
home  until  midnight  for  some  reason  or  other 

(Note)  Any  wishing  to  know  what  the  rea- 
son is  apply  to  "Joe"  Betts.  "Yalter"  Front. 
"Dib"  Hall,  "Ducky"  Holmes.  -Stretch"  Estey, 
or  some  other  member  of  the  Owl  squad. 


Mr.  Roach — "They  built  a  wall  about  Homei 
and  inside  of  this  Lincoln  was  built." 


Teacher — "When    is    lovely    used    to    describe 
anything." 

1912 — "When  one  is  speaking  of  boys.*' 


29 — "What    method    do    we    use    in    this    ex- 
ample ?" 

'15— "The  illumination  method." 


23 — "If  we  want  this  right  we  musi  call  on 
one  of  the  girls  who  has  read  this  far. — — Sam 
Front,  you  may  read." 

Philip  Halvosa  Jr. 

Joke  Editor. 


Exchange  Notes 


We  extend  a  very  hearty  greeting  to  all  of 
our  exchanges.  We  also  endeavor  to  offer 
friendly  criticisms,  and  hope  in  return  you  will 
help  us. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following : 

Beacon    (Chelsea). 

Oracle   (Maiden). 

Volunteer  (Concord). 

Distaff  (Boston). 

Clarion  (West  Roxbury). 

High  School  Herald   (Westfield). 


Premier  I  Fall  River). 

Recorder  (Springfield  I. 

Radiator  ( Somerville) . 

Sagamore    (Brookline). 

Review  (Newtonville  i. 

Alpha  (New  Bedford). 

Green  *.V.  White  ( Braintree  , 

Record    (Smith  Academy). 

Imp  (Brighton). 

Record  (  English  High  School). 

Pinkerton  Critic  (Pinkerton  Academy). 

Artisan   <  Mechanic  Arts). 
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"Record" — Smith  Academy:  We  congratulate 
you  for  issuing'  such  a  splendid  paper. 


"Alpha":  The  .Municipal  Election  in  the  New 
Bedford  High  School  is  a  fine  idea.  "Women 
Suffrage"  is  necessary  in  that  case,  is  it  not? 


If  the  "High  School  Herald"  (Westheld) 
will  look  more  carefully  at  our  November  num- 
ber it  will  see  that  we  have  an  Alumni  Column. 

Your  paper  is  exceedingly  well  arranged. 


We  think  that  a  few  cuts  would  improve  the 
"Record"  (English  High  School). 


The  cuts  in  the  "Volunteer"  are  excellent. 


The   "Pinkerton   Critic"    is  a   very   desirable 
School  paper. 


The  "Artisan"  is  all  a  school  paper  should  be. 


The  "Green  and  White"  could  be  improved 
-upon  by  adding  a  few  more  pages  and  inserting 
a  few  cuts. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE. 

Do  your  best — then  try  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Never  send  a  friend  on  a  fool's  errand.  Go 
yourself. 

The  other  fellow's  job  always  looks  so  much 
easier  than  ours.    Let  it  not  be  so. 


The  secret  of  financial  success — count  every 
cent  and  make  every  cent  count. 

The  man  who  proposes  to  an  heiress  on  his 
knees  may  want  her  to  put  him  on  his  feet. 

A  square  man  is  one  who  is  not  afraid  of  be- 
ing cornered.  Copied. 


By  the  way,  are  you  reading  your  own  "Gold- 
en-rod" or  vour  friend's.' 


DEFINITION  OF  A  SCHOOL  PAPER. 

A  school  paper  is  an  institution  where  the 
editors  get  the  blame,  the  managers  get  the  ex- 
perience and  the  printers  get  the  money — if 
there  is  any.  Papyrus. 


DIFFERENT   WAYS   OF   ADDRESSING   A 
TEACHER. 

Freshie — Please  ma'am  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand what  you  said. 

Soph — I  don't  quite  understand  what  you 
■said. 

Junior — What'd  you  say? 

Senior— Huh?— Ex. 


Proposition — If  a  boy  loves  a  girl,  the  girl 
loves  the  boy. 

To  prove — The  girl  loves  the  boy. 
Proof — The  boy  is  a  lover. 

(By  hypothesis) 
(Ax:l)  All  the  world  loves  a  lover. — Ex. 

E.  L.  Prout. 
Exchange  Editor. 


Compliments  of 

CHARLES   C  HEARN 


D.  E.  WADS  WORTH  &  CO 

MISSES'  COATS  AND  SUITS 

Smart    Shirt     Waists.  Prices     from 

$1.00     to     $5.00 

Exauisite  shades  in  ribbons.  Bows   made  free. 

Handkerchiefs         Hosiery         Gloves 

MONEY  SAVED  BY   PURCHASING   IX   QUINCY 

THE    SHIRT    WAIST    STORE 


Experience  is  necessari/  in  Fitting  Glasses 


(Billie 


cam 


•  • 


is 


p|l®l® 


has  been  testing  the  Eyesight  and  furnishing  a  hisses  in 
Quincy  for  20  years. 

1473  HANCOCK  STREET 

For  Foot  Ball 

For   Skating 

For  All  Sports 

Hmerican   Iknittino  Co. 

SWEATERS  and   HOCKEY  CAPS 

••Knit  to  Fit" 

GEORGE  W.  JONES 

•■.lust  around  the  Corner"  \\  here  prices  are  less 

1  GRANITE  STREET,        :        :        QUINCY 


"for    (?,  r  aquation 


Don  will  fint>  at  tbc 


CITq   FLOWER   3T0f\tt 


1361     HANCOC'Ii     STRKKT 


Gemplimenls  @f 


%.   ffrit? 


HALL'S  SHO]i:   STORE 

.M.JOX  HAI.l.,       1'HOPHIHOU 

{/foots,    Shoes   dc    y?i/66ers 

Repairing  a  Specialty 

CORNER  OF  FRANKLIN  AND  WATEK  STREETS 
(VUIXCY,  ADAMS,  :  :  :  MASS. 


WRIGHT   &   DITSON 

Headquarters  for 

Athletic  Supplies 

Base  Ball  College  Students  and  Athletes 

Lawn  Tennis       .  ^,  .  .  _ 

Golj  who    want    the   real    superior      c^^,  k^J 

Basket  Ball       articles  for  the  various  sports 

Track  and  .     . 

Field  Snorts     should  insist  upon  those  besir- 

Foot  Ball         ing  the   WRIGHT  &  DITSON 


Hockey 


Trade  Mark. 


C;. 


NEC 

u    u.  pat.  orp. 


WRIGHT  &   DITSON 
344  Washington  St.,    Boston,  Mass. 


Harvard  Dental  School 

A  Department  of  Harvard  University 

A  Graduate  of  the    four-vear  course   in   this  school 
admitted  without  examinations 

A  three  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree, 
Doctor  Dental  Medicine.  New  buildings.  Mod- 
ern equipment.      Large  clinic. 

I  ( 'rite  for  <  'atalogm 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  D.  M.  D.,  Dean 

Longwood  Avenue,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


We  claim  that  there  is  no   better    Flour 
on  the  market  today  than  our 

Queen   Louise 

and  so  that  every  one  in  Ouincy  will  try  it 
we  have  marked  the  price  very  low. 


$6.75  per  tfal.  and  85c  per  bag 


JOHNSON  BROS.  HARKE" 


Cilv  Square 


lPrinteo  bg  tbe    . .    . . 
George  Tim.  prescott  publisbing  Company 


a 

?®*®B.  H.  NERSES®®® 


Wishes  to  thank  the  Glass  ef  1912     J 
QaiFiGY  High  SchQQl  for  the  hener  ef     • 

being  chosen 


© 


•     He  will  give  the  usual  reduced  rates  te     • 

2  all  pupils  and  teachers  ef  ® 

5  the  scheel  J 

6  $ 

®  : —  • 

®  3TUDIO  ® 

&  ® 

®  1507  Hancock  Street  • 
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®  QUINCY,  MASS.  @ 
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